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POEM. 


Read before the Baltimore Key Club, at its celebration, July 4, 1837. 


BY J. WI! LS. 


— 


Origina!. 


When freedom’s goddess left her heavenly throne, 
Aud spread her golden pinions out alone, 

O’er this, a world with tyranny oppressed, 

To find some genial spot whereon to rest; 

She, like the dove which left the ancieat ark 
And soar’d o’er foaming billows deep and aark, 
Was forced again to seek her first retreat, 

And on her native temple re=t her feet. 

But, like that dove, again she gain’d release,— 
She sought and found the olive branch of peace, 
And dropped it where our liberties began; ’ 
Now wreathes it o’er the tomb of Washington. 


This day, the patriot’s theme, the poet's song, 
Which tells of freedom from oppression’s wrong, 
A day whose noble deeds shall be renowned, 

And one most glorious in our annals found, 

Since first yon blazing orient orb of heaven 
Dispetled the gloom, which was by nature given 
To chaos, on creation’s mystic birth, 

When man came forth, the boasted lord of earth— 
We gladly cel brate, with loudest praise 

To those whose blood it cost, in other days, 


It is our choicest, noblest, purest pride, 

To stand on freedom’s temple, side by side, 

And there, like brothers, in a noble cause, 
Perpetuate those rights—defend those laws— 

Which came from yonder source of truth and might, 
And guaranteed to us that sacred right, 

Which now we boast, among the powers that be 
And claim it as our own—’tis liberty!— 


What nation on the earth can boast as ours?— 
She has withstood the shock of kingly powers, 
Whose martial tame has spread 0’er land and sea, 
When in her very birth and infancy. 

And in her weakness fell’d the giant law— 

She conquered all and triumphed oer her foe. 

And now she stands alone the envy of the world— 
This glorious day her banners are unfurled, 
Waving their blood-red stripes in every breeze, 
Inviting the oppressed beyond the seas 

To leave their homes, their friends, and all that’s dear, 
And come and taste the, sweets of freedom here. 


There is a thought which thrills a freeman’s heart, 

And makes his finest seuse of feeling start, 

It is, that man, the lord and pride of earth, 

Should thus so far neglect primeval worth, 

As to dishonor, aud in truth degrade, 

The noble end for which his mind was made, 

By proudly grasping far beyond his reach, 

For that which God and nature plainly teach, 

Was not desigued alone for one—but all 

Should have that right—though kings and kingdoms fall. 


Turn back the page of ancient Greece and Rome, 
Where once the glittering spire, and lofty dome, 
Sublimely rear’d, displaying polished art, 

And science gave to all a liberal part;— 

And there we find, by vgin‘ambition’s sway, 
Man enslaved, and cities xtumbled to decay. 


Behold the record of .4 City grand, 

Which once iu time could claim supreme command— 
Where temples brightly blazed with burnished gold,— 
With sacred parchusents in their arks enrol’d— 

With architects by nature’s God inspired, 

And workmanship by ali the world adfuired— 

How it has fallen, and become unknown, 

Without the semblance of a corner-stone. 


Turn back the ancient record, page by page, 

And there we find in almost every age, 

That stern oppression, like a rolling flood, 

Spread devastation—drenched the world with blood.— 
We read of kings and kingdoms, rise and fall, 

Whose names are known to us—und that is all!— 

Of warriors ——_ shields are now in rust, 
And monuments of glory, sunk in dust.— 
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Of mighty men, whose brilliant minds illumed 

A while, the place where freedom was entomed, 
But proud ambition not ecntent with right, 

Cast her dark billows o’er those gems once bright; 
And in her onward, rolling, mighty wave 

Did freedom find again her silent grave. 


But we, the freest nation now on earth, 

Can boast of those whose valiant deeds gave birth 
To this, the sacred day we celebrate, 4 

And freed us from that awful pending fate, 

Which yet we might have felt with anguish keen, 
And in the servile chains of bondage been, 

Had not that noble, fear ess, valiant band, 

Stepped forth with courage bold, and sword in hand, 
And pledged their lives aud fortunes to be free, 

Or die defending sacred liberty. 


They gained it by their struggles on the field, 
When beating drums and cannons Joudly pealed, 
And blood tn crimson drops bedewed the ground, 
Where fallen heroes lay in death around. 


Our fathars saw, when we were yet unborn, 

That all ourfuture hopes would be forlorn, 

While bondage o’er our nation held its sway, 

If we were left to plod our dreary way 

Through life, and stem the oppressive tide 

*Gainst which they fought, they suffered, bled and died: 
They, therefore, for our good, those laurels gain’d— 
And we should strive to keep them unprofaned. 


Let virtue then and wisdom be our guide, 

While on the rapid wings of time we glide 
Through this short-lived and sublunary sphere— 
And when we leave it fur a land more d: ar, 

May the last accents from our dying lips, 

When death has cast his long and last eclipse, 
O’er these bright orbs whi: h now afford us light— 
Be holy liberty aud peaceful right! 

To all who purely breathe the patriot’s breath, 
*Tiil nature calls thei back, to sleep in death. 





ROSE OF EDEN, 
A SKETCH. 


Original, 


Hopes, what are they?—beads of mourning 
Strung on slender blades of grass, 

Or a 8, ider’s web adorning, 
In a strait and treach’rous pass.— Woodsworth. 


“What a devotional look you had last Sunday, Ned! Bless 
you, my dear fellow, there are sundry shrewd surmises that 
you were nioulding your visage for a Methodist parson!” 

“May I inquire your sentiments, Mr. Sinclair, upon the 
merits of the Rev. Mr. Ardent as an intellectual expositor of 
Scripture?” 

“I was delighted, Edward, to see such an unusual effect as 
the sermon of Mr. Ardent appeared to have produced upon 
you. Miss Schild, 1 conjecture, shared largely in your devo- 
tions.” 

To such observations was poor Ned Sinclair subjected, after 
attending upon the ministry of Rev. Mr. Ardent. His devo- 
tional feelings were compelled to run the gauntlet of imperti- 


nent observation and ill-natured criticism; and the raillery of 


his college chum, the verjuice of an antiquated spinster, and 
the serio-comico irony of his aunt were among the least in- 
tolerable of his punishments. To his auut he acknowledged 
his interest in the discourse, and from Miss Schild’s well 
known sedateness he doubted not her participancy in his 


feelings. To Miss Wormwood he admitted the superiority of 


Mr. Ardent, and discoursed in raptures of the intellectual re- 
past; but to Harry Rutherford he frankly confessed that Mr. 
Ardent might have preached till doomsday, so completely were 
his senses enraptured by the charms of the fair Anna Schild. 
Not one word had Edward Sinclair heard—not one form had 
he beheld but the clear thoughts, suppressed tones, and the love- 
ly person of the Rosg or Even. - Washe to be condemned? I 


’ NO. 45. 











trow not. For what purpose were the affections bestowed, if 
not to be exercised?’ Why are we susceptible to la belle passion, 
if it be not both natural and commendable? A truce with the 
unmeaning dicta of philosophy—the cold, stoical platonism of 


the pharisee! Nothing was ever made in vain, and women 
were formed to be loved. 

“En cor gentil,” says the Ausias March, Troubador. ‘Amor 
per mort no passa.’ 


They sin who tell us love can die, 

With life all other passions fly; 

Alfothers are but vanity. 

But love is indestructible: 

Its holy flame forever burneth, 

From heaven it came—to heaven returneth.—Southey. 

“Love may be produced by choice,” says Publius Syras, in 
one of his apothems, “but you cannot, when you choose, get 
free from it.” But still more consonant with the “nullis medi- 
cabilis herbis” of Gaffer Ovid are the lines of the inimitable 
Frowde: 
‘Love is not in our power; 
Nay, what seems stranger is not in our choice. 


We only love where Fate ordains we should, 
And blindly fond, of shun superior merit.” 


Whether Edward Sinclair had ever indulged in these philo- 
sophical reveries, we are, unhappily, unable to determine; but 
that he was irretrievably 1n the condition so felicitously de- 
scribed, needed no “voice from the tomb” to render very evident, 


In der ferne fuhlt sich die macht a 
Wenn zweisich r lieben, ‘a 


Be | 
says the renowned Gothe—a trdism, by the way, from which 
Ned Sinclair derived but little ‘consolation. The love, ufifor-* 
tunately was all on one side; and it admits of a doubt whether 
one kind feeling, one interested thought ever rested upon the 
gallant Lotherio from his ladie fair. ‘There was none of 


The pure, the open, prosperous love 

That, pledged on earth and sealed above, 
Grows in the world’s approving eyes, 

In friendship’s smite and home’s caress, 
Collecting all the heart’s sweet ties 

Into one knot of happiness.—Lalla Rookh. 


No; it was the serpent taken into the bosom—warmed, cher- 
ished and infusing its deadly poison—it was Jove, hopeless, 
perchance unknown, unrequited love. Small portion hadst 
thou, Edward Sinclair, of the comforting solace of Horace 
Walpole. ‘I choose to comfort myself by considering that 
even while I am lamenting my present uneasiness, it is passing 
away.’ There was no conductor to carry off the overcharged 
fondness of your heart, or prevent the inevitably shocking con- 
sequences. No reciprocal glance! no interchange of fond af- 
fection! Good heavens, how nonsensically we are prosing! 
Our pen is so wretched it is impossible to write sense. Alas! 
the defect may be in the understanding. Here, however, let us 
draw a line and commence another paragraph. 

A fair and beautiful girl was Anna Schild—as bright as the 
sun beam, and joyous as a balmy morn of Spring. 


Shall I compare thee to a summer’s day? 

Thou art more lovely and more temperate; 
Rough winds do shake the darling buds of May, 
And summer’s lease Hath all too short a date; 


But thy eternal summer shall not fade. Shakespeare. 

There was a witchery in that face that no pen is adequate 
to descrike—an ever-varying expression that Proteus tmght 
have envied, and Venus’ self have» coveted. Raphael would 
have delighted to portray the sweet Madonna-like expression 
that octasionally illumined that countenance, and ere the can- 
vass had received the impress he would have gazed in wonder 
at the change, while Comus would in rapture seize the pencil. 
The rose always bloomed on that cheek of feminine softness, 
and not unfrequently would be moistened by the commissera- 
ting tear of pity. A brow fair as the waters of a chrystal 
fountain, gave resting place to the auburn tresses, bearing no 
faint resemblance to the extended wings of the muir fowl, and 
calling to remembrance the dark winged raven as he rested on 
the white foam of the delage—(there is an original figure for 
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ai mental misery, and ‘ineapable of comprehending it, even could ] 


you, quite apropos to a maiden’s brow.) : “The eyes! how oon 
we describe them? They were not the dark, lustrous black 
orbs of southern climes, nor the light blue eyes, “swimming 
in bliss” of the northern lands! They were not the dark blue, || and with all the irritable jealousy which characterised the sed- || 


inexpressive luminaries, nor the grey, peering orbs that denote || entary pursuits of the irritabile genus. In the midst of his | 


tho yielding maiden or the cunning spinster whose charms || studies—in the sombre shades of evening, and in the gloomy | 


have faded, snd whose good nature has run to seed; but there || hour of midnight his restless spirit would well nigh faint with 
the unsatisfied longings of “love’s sweet want.” Oh, for the 
| 


was a blending of both—but rarely found, save in the intel- ; 
lectual and good. Sufficient grey to give vivacity and intelli- |) pen of an archangel and a spark of seraphic enthusiasm to 


gence, with enough of blue to give a sweet, expressive tender- || describe the fierce, uncontrollable, burning desire to find some | 
. . . } 

ness. But the great charin of that sweet countenance was |) One, aye, some solitary object on which to expend the warm, | 
| 


it be disclosed to their ken. 
Edward Sinclair was a student with all the sensitiveness, | 








the singular versatility of its expression, though always at- ungovernable energies of the soul—something that might prove | 
tempered with the bright beams of loveliness. When the face the embodiment of the wild dreams of fancy, and realize the | 
was wreathed in smiles, it was the bright ray shining in an When the warm affections of | 
unclouded sky. Whén sorrow and grief gave expression to 

the countenance, there was still that ineffable sweetness; but | 
it was the bright beam struggling through a cloudy sky. When 
doubt and perplexity gave expression to the face, tme ray still 
shone feebly through the mists and vapors; and when the tear 
of pity fell, the sun of cheerfulness still sent forth the beam | 
of joy like the sportive ray in an April shower. How could 
Edward Sinclair fail to love. 


“What! not to love and see” 
Were more or less than mortal—or than me.”” 


And love he did with all the intensity of an ardent tempera- 
ment and all the enthusiasm of a first and only passion. ‘Non 
omnia possumus omnes,” sings Virgilius, an apothegm that 
Edward Sinclair would have done well to remember; but un-| 
fortunately he was guided by that dangerous Horatian maxim 
—“nil arduum est mortalibus.” The sage Epictetus (as we 
are quoting the wisdom of the great,) has left an excellent pre- 
cept on record—“Anthrope, proton episkepsi, hopoion esti to 





airy phantoms of imagination. 
the heart which have found no vent in the retirement of the'| 
study—when the generous sympathies of our natures, which | 
have increased with our growth and strengthened with our | 
strength, pent up and confined within the narrow limits of the | 
breast, cause the bosom to swell, the heart to throb, and the | 
pulse to beat wildly, imagination conjures up some visionary || 
existence and imputes all the perfections of divinity to it. | 
Then it is that the soul thrills with an indefinable sensation— | 1 
enjoyment so exquisite as to be akin to pain—then it is that || 
we discover the realization of all our hopes which may justify | | 
the outpourings of all the deep treasures of the soul. How) 1 
bitter is the feeling of loneliness—of unloved existence, when 
the spirit gazes wildly upon the desert of Time to find some | 
object on which to expend the tumultuous torrent of the affec.| 
tions, and then to feel the chilling conviction of neglect—to| i 
reap the knowledge that “all is barren,” and to feel the gener- H 
ous waters of kindness becoming changed into a fount of | 
Marah! 
pragma eito kai tance seautou phusiu katamathe, ei duna sai|) Such were the feelings of Edward Sinclair when he first 
Castasia;” but had the wise Greck anticipated the reception of|| beheld the lovely Anna Schild. ‘The dreams of imagination; 
his salutary advice in these days of speculative mania, he || were embodicd—the object of hopes, aye, and of bitter, burn- | 
ling tears was found—the phantom of excited fancy was gifted | 
with tangibility and all the visionary prospects of perfection | 
How inadequate is language to express such st 
pourings of the soul! How insufficient to convey the full ex- 
tent of the warm affections! Suffice it to know that mel 
Sinclair loved; aye, loved with an intensity—an agony : 








would probably have spared ns the counsel. He is looked upon 
as little wiser than a dolt, who “first considers what he is go- 
ing to engage in, and then examines his ability to doit.” Ed- 
ward Sinclair was not so great a Vandal as not to perceive at 
once the folly of such counsels. With the rest of the world, 
he first plunged over head and ears in love, making the vis 





realized! 





It was an 


extricandi a postulatum. beggars all description. The flood gates of his heart were 
Ah, love! much hast thou thou to answer for—many a pecea-|/ raised, and the pent up stream which had increased, and 
dillo—many an overt act of crime—sins of omission and com- || swelled, and strengthened, burst forth as wildly as the moun- 
tain torrent when swollen by the snows of winter! But hope- 
less was that flame! The heart on whose possession the diel 
of happiness. was cast, was betrothed to another, and like the | 
oak, when scathed by the lightning’s flash, or the fair form 


mission. ‘Thou art the great lever of Archimedes which 


movest the moral world u the fulerum of the passions— 
the lapis lazuli vel philosoflthen by which the dross of sel- 


fish feelings is commuted into gold! Happy is he who has 


in quietness. 


LINES, 


1 Wriiten in the Album of a friend now on an European tour, at the grave 
Of Spruzhiem, Mount Auburn Cemetry, near Boston, August 3, 1836. 


BY JOHN C. M’CABE. 


Original. 


How sweet when life’s dull round is o’er, 
To sleep in this romantic spot; 

Where ills and cares are known no more, 
And e’en ingratitude’s forgot. 


To lay the tired frame to rest 
Where wave the green leaves in the wind, 
And flowers spot tLe “earth’s warm vest,” 
And vines the marble columns bind. 


To lie down with the beautiful, 

The young, and know that oft a tear 
From stranger’s eyes, all dutiful 

To nature’s promptings wets our bier; 


Methinks would throw a spell so holy 
Around the grave, and make its sleep 
So calm and sweet, however lowly 
Had been our lot, that thuse who weep, 


Would check the drop where lingered sorrow, 
Nor dim the eye with grief’s alloy; 

But pleasure e’en from sadness borrow, 
And only weep the tears of joy. 


Then let me sleep in spot like thine, 
“Sweet Auburn” when [ve pass’d away— 
In death’s long sleep; *twill be a shrine, 
Where Pilgrims ot their vows shall pay. 


Not at the little lowly mound, 

Which might perchance my bones enshroud; 
But thou art consecrated ground, 

The lofty, learned, and the proud, 


Peasant and Priest, shall seek they shade, 
And where the drooping willow weeps, 
Shall Genius ery “my son is laid 
In yonder spot—there Spruzniem sleeps.”’ 





A SKETCH, 


BY F. D. 
Original. 


evening in June. The faint rays of the setting 


sun, mingling with the still paler rays of the moon, could 
scarcely be seen tinging the topmost branches of the towering 
oaks—the music of the birds was hushed—the bleating of the 
lamb was stilled, and the wearied watch dog lay slumbering 


All nature seemed to sink to rest, as the great 


H Ben of light disappeared behind the distant hills. 
Ellen Mordaunt stood beneath the branches of an elm, lost 


never felt thy power! “Watchfulness,” says the good Thomas 
A. Kempis, “which is always necessary, is particularly so 
when the first assaults are made.” But Ned had forgotten 
this prudent counsel. The very “obsta principiis,” which had 
been so fundamentally inculcated and so strikingly enforced, 
(fie! for shame!) had wandered across the Lethe of forgetful- 
ness, and the salutary admonition— 








“ sero medicina paratur 


Cum mala per longas invaluere meras,”—Ovid. 
had been wafted tothe Jand of dreams. If Fabius Maximus 
had pursued Edward Sinclair’s intellectual system, Hannibal 
would still have been unvanquished, and the Carthagenians 
the arbitri orbisterrarum. Ah, Ned! the “vestigia” of Love's 
victims, “omnia adversum spectantia,” “nulla retrorsum,” in- 
spires thee not with terror, and the warning voice of Virgilius, 








“____Facilis descensus averni, 
Sed revocari gradum, his labor, hoe opus est,’ 





falls upon thine ear as lightly as does the thistle’s down upon 
the brow of the mighty Himmelch. 
(Garrulity and senseless pedantry aré not the effects of age 


it seems. But one more trial and we leave the arena.) 





CHAPTER IlL—AND LAST. 


Thus would he while his lonely hours away, 
Dissatisfied, not knowing what he wanted, 


Nor glowing reverie, nor poet's lay || 


Conld yield his spirit that for which he panted— 
A bosom whereon he his bead might lay, 
And hearthe heart beat with the love it ‘granted. —Don Juan. 


Although we feel ourselves dependent upon Deity for life 
and all its. mercies—though we are moulded to his will like 
the clay in the hand of the-potter, yet can the eye of faith dis- 
cetn, though feebly, the undying bliss of heaven ingthe un- 
satisfied longings of the soul and its yearnings after immor- 
tality. One of the inscrutable mysteries of Providence is the 
fact, that dispositions endowed with capacities for the most 
exquisite enjoyments of which our natures are susceptible, 
“seem to be endowed only to enable them to feel, with keener 
anguish, the rankling arrows of mental suffering.” There are 
others again—meaner spirits, with blunted sensibilitics, and 
incapable of keen emotion, who grovel like the earth worm, 


! 


upon whom tbe pestilent sirocco has breathed, his hopes were | 
blasted, his fair prospects annihilated, and his proud spirit 
bowed to the dust. In other lands he seeks forgetfulness, or, | 
at least, to banish from the mind the poignancy of grief which | 
the thorn of Evex’s Rose implanted in his heart. Peace and | 
happiness attend thee, Ned. A truer lover ne’er can she have | 
who slighted thee, nor one whose devotion knew no other lim- 
its than the wishes of her he loved. 


And now I’m in the world alone, 
Upon the wide, wide sea; 

But why should | for others groan, 
When none will sigh tor me? 

For pleasure’s past I do not grieve, 
Nor peril’s gathering near; 

My greatest grief is that I leave ; 
No thing wat claims a tear.—Byron. 

HARRY BEAUMONT. 








A soBER CALCULATION.—A young man who earns from six| 
to eight or ten dollars per week, and spends but three or four 
of it in boarding, and what besides is necessary for comfort 


| 
| 
| 
{ 


yearly towards setting up for himself at a proper time. If 





| This is one view—obvious to be sure but not less important. || 
Another view is, and one which often presents itself—if a |) 
| young man instead of thus laying up the chief part of his wa. ! 


|| ges, spends it all, or nearly so in idle Sunday excursions and 


trivilous evening balls, or billiard playing, or any other vi- 
| fous or imprudent pursuits, he may calculate upon being a 








| ability terminate his mortal career in some pvor-house, unpi- | 
tied and despised. This is another view of the case equally | 
obvious as the last; and yet how often are both of them lost, 
sight of to the ruin of youth. 

To lure the one, let the other be kept sight of. But from 


and convenience, may lay up from one to two hundred dollars | 


i} 


the capital required be not large, in three or four years he} 
|may calculate upon being a master instead of a journyman. || 


journeyman for life; and if not brought through evil commu. || 
nication to the state prison, or the gallows, he will in all prob- | 





in thought—not the quiet and tranquil thoughts of a bosom 
'| composed; but the unpleasant and unsettled ones of a heart 
jl] at ease.” Sighs ever and anon stole forth from her bosom, 
|| and half-uttered ejaculations died upon her lips. Her eyes 
were turned towards an opening in the forest as if she ex- 


| pected the coming of some one, and every leaf-fall caused her 


to gaze more intently, and listen more eagerly, and tears stood 
in her eyes as she turned away disappointed. The twilight 
shades grew darker; the moon, now freed from the eclipsing 
| brilliancy of the sun, attended by the twinkling stars, lit up 


| the earth below with her pale light; a gentle breeze murmured 


|| through the trees and fanned the heated verdure of the soil. 
|| Ellen was no longer alone. The form of a dark haired In- 


dian girl stood before her. 

| “And did you say that he yet lives?” inquired Ellen as the 
| girl took a seat beside the tree. 

“I did, lady; but before two moons have shed their light he 
| dies;” replied the Indian girl. 

“Oh, say not so, Norna; say not so!” cried the trembling 
Ellen, as she heard the doom of her lover; “and if it is as you 
say, why are you here to tell me, when you could save him?” 

“The Wasp Sting is great,” replied Norna; “he hates the 
white man, and he has said he must die.” 

“Then, Norna, will I die with him! This night will I go 
to him, and give all the consolation in my power!” exclaimed 
Ellen, rising from the seat she had taken beside the Indian 





/ maiden. 
| “The limbs of my white sister will tire ere she reaches the 


‘red man’s home,” said Norna. 
| 


“Never!” said Ellen. “The God above will support me, and 
if the prayers and entreaties of a helpless girl will avail, Ed- 
ward shall not die! and you, Norna, will surely aid me in at- 
tempting to save him. Think when the white warriors de- 


|| stroyed your cottage, and all fell beneath their knives—father, 





‘mother, all but yourself, how I begged that you might be 
spared; and when you were brought to my father’s house, how 


every vice youth will find no surer protection than religion.'| we sported together, and when young Eagle Eye came and 


If they seek aud find that, all temporal safety and prosperity 
will follow, and eternal happiness will be the glorious issue. 


or glide sluggishly through life, ignorant and unconscious of|| Piety is the parent of every virtue, impiety of every vice. 


% 





asked fur you, how I regretted to part with you. Oh, Norna, 
think of this, and then refuse to aid me.” 
| “Lady,” said the girl, her eye’ sparkling, and her bosom 
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heaving with some secret emotion, “lady, look at yon moon; 
when it has gained that point to-morrow night, and your lover 
is not here in safety, Norna will never be the bride of Eagle 
Eye;’” and darting in the forest,she disappeared. * * * * 

By the side of a gentle stream that ran murmuring down 
the side of a little hill sat an Indian girl. She was hymning 
one of her wild airs, and the music of her voice alone broke 
the stillness around. Her dark hair was streaming over her 
shoulders, and the feather of an eagle, fastened by a string of 
beads, was upon her forehead. From the repeated glances that 
she made towards a hut that stood near her, it was evident 
she was there by appointment; nor was it many minutes be- 
fore the step of some one approaching was heard. 

“You are here before me, Norna,” said a tall, noble looking 
savage, as he took his seat beside the maiden, “but I was left 
to guard the white prisoner, and have just given up the watch 
to another.” 

he maiden replied not; but gazed upon the ground. She 


thought of the task she had undertaken, and the many risks | 


and dangers she would have to undergo. At'ength she raised 
her eyes, and fixing them on the face of the savage, she asked, 
in a faltering tone: 

“Does Eagle Eye love Norna?” 

“Why speak thus, Norna?” said the Indian, astonished at 
the abrupt question; “has not Eagle Eye brought Norna pre- 
sents from afar, and has he not hung in her wigwam the white 
man’s scalp; aud has not Norna promised to become his?” 

“She has; and if Eagle Eye was taken by his enemies and 
condemned to die, would he not wish to see Norna before he 
went to join the Great Spirit?” replied the girl. 


1 CANNOT FORGET THEM. 


Original. 





TI cannot forget them—long years have rolled by, 

And memory still freshens; I cannot tell why! 

Still freshens, and clings to the thoughts that once gave 
A zest to the life, that now longs for the grave. 


My hair has grown grey, and well furrowed my brow, 
Where the past lies entombed in its deep wrinkles now. 
O! once it was peerless, in pallace or hall, 

When the meed of my praise was the homage of all. 


Where—where, are the gallants so wild, and so gay; 
Who lived, and who loved, and who died in my day. 
These ashes—I know not—they may be the same 

That cherished through good and through evil my name. 


I cannot forget them.—Their once sunny gleams, 

Now turned into darkness, pervades all my dreams: 

And [ come but to rest with the mouldering dead, 

H Where feelings and passions together have fled. 

Mine eye has grown dim, and its quivering fire 

Now trembles in darkness—oh would it ezpire! 

And gladden its mistress, who longs but to flee 

Where those she has loved—who once loved her, may be. 
J.T. He 





SKETCHES FOR THE MONUMENT. 


On the influence of certain physical causes on the mind. 
BY J. W. GEYER, M. D. 
No. IIIf. 


Original. 


Much might be said of the tendency of alcoholic drinks; 


“Qh, do not talk so, Norna!” said the savage! “you know |j but all the world have long since become convinced of their 
that Eagle Eye would die for you; but you are sad. Tell me all destroying influence. Here, without ray of hope, standing 
what makes Norna droop her head, and Eagle Eye will make || over the terrible wreck of human genius; humanity is more 


her glad.” 


often called to mourn than from any other cause. And though 


“You said but now that you came from the pale face priso- || it has been stated by respectable authority that the moderate 


ner,” said Norna. 


use of fermented liquors, have been found in some instances 


“J did;” the savage, rising, “does Norna wish to see him die? ||to have a favorable effect on the intellect risident in their 


If so, the strong arm of Eagle Eye will do the work.” 


stimulating quality; it is only momentary, and the impleasant 


“The pale face must not die!” said the maiden, catching her || and depressed state which succeed their use is an influence 
lover by the arm and gazing earnestly in his face, “and you || which more than counteracts its supposed benefits. 


must save him!” 


Water from the pure and crystal stream has a decided pre- 


“Ah! does Norna love the white prisoner!” said the savage, || ference over all other drinks; it is the most natural, for it is 


a gleam of suspicion lightmg up his face. 


formed directly by the hand of the Deity; it is the most salu- 


“Norna loves her friends,” said the girl. ‘Last night did || tary, because it furnishes the means of subsistence to all ani- 
she see her white sister—she who protected her when the white || nated nature, and where individuals use water alone as their 


man’s knife was ready to kill her, and promised her, if the 
moon reached that point just there, above that withered tree, 
and the pale face was not before her in safety, never to be- 
come the bride of Eagle Eye.” 

“Oh, Norna, what have you done!” said the savage; “what 
would the chiefs say when they knew that Eagle Eye had 
aided the prisoner to escape, Norna? I cannot do it; the pale 
face must die!” 

“Then, farewell!” said Norna. 

“Stay but a moment,” said Eagle Eye, trembling with agi- 
tation. He strove to win the girl from her purpose; but in vain; 
and finding that she was fixed in her resolution, his heart began 
to yield, and bidding her remain a few moments; made towards 
the row of huts that stood near where they had been sitting. 

A few moments elapsed—moments of dreadful suspense to 
Norna; for she loved Eagle Eye—when her lover, accompanied 
by the prisoner, stood before her. 

“Norna must guide the pale face to his love,” said the girl, 
as she motioned the liberated prisoner to follow her. “Eagle 
Eye must stay here until Norna returns, and striking into the | 
forest, was soon lost in its gloom. * * * * 

Long before the appointed time Ellen Mordaunt stood on 
the spot where she had secn Norna the night previous. And 
oh what hopes and doubts thronged her bosom. She had come 
that night to hear her doum. Every breeze that fluttered 
among the bushes around her caused her to start and tremble. 
The moon had nearly reached the point that was to mark the 
appearance of Norna; but still she came not. Ellen listened 
attentively to catch the sound of approaching footsteps, but 
none met her ear. “What,” thought she, “if Norna has pro- 
ven false, and the red man’s tomahawk has already drank of 
his blood!” But no; she banished thoughts like these from 
her mind. She knew that a more faithful heart never beat 
within the breast of human being than was Norna’s. “Or, 
perhaps in her attempts to liberate him she has been detected | 
and confined, and thus all chance of his release lost forever;” 
and her bosom heaved, and the big tear-drops rolled down her 
cheek. She turned her eyes towards the moon. It had reached 
the point—an instant more and Ellen was in the arms of him 
she loved best on exrth. She turned to thank his deliverer, but 
she was gone. 

Winchester, July 29, 1837. 








beverage, they are remarkable for the brightness and vigor 
of their intellect, as well as for their superior bodily powers. 

I shall say a word or two on the effects of idleness on the 
mind. Idleness is said to be the “parent of vice and misery,” 
and the fact is fully demonstrated in persons of idle habits: 
As exercise is necessary for the bodily growth; so also is it 
necessary for the the development of the mind. 

The mind kept in a state of excitement in the pursuit of 
some honorable calling, is also kept in a state of preservation. 
But once let the individual become careless, lazy and neglect- 
ful, and all his nobler powers partake of the change. It is 
|like a running stream of water, which, while kept in agita- 
tion its fertilizing influence is every where felt in its vicinity; 
yet let it by some means be arrested in its course, and become 
still and confined;—in a short time it is offensive, muddy, 
generates the most noxious effluvia, impregnates the surround- 
|ing atmosphere, and sends forth the devastating epidemic, 
and so with the mind; we seldom see it while rightly employ- 
| ed projecting evil, and devising means for the accomplishment 
of crime. 

It is an old and vulgar saying, “that an idle head is the 
devil’s work shop; and indeed when we inquire into the char- 
acter, and history of those who are the inmates of the prison 
houses through the country, we find it not “a far fetched idea.” 
| Idleness then exerts a baleful influence on both the intel- 
|lectual and moral faculties, while industry is favorable to 
them, and preserves their integrity. 

But the most fruitful source of all our woes, the agent 
| whose influences are most lamentable; is the common scourge 
|of the whole human family:—disease, oftentimes not content 
with preying upon the bodily organization. extends its hurt- 











|| ful power into the mental operations, and invades the province 


of the mind. How oft are our sympathies excited in witness- 
|ing the ruinous consequences of a long list of nervous disor- 


| ders. At one time the victim is harrassed by the most gloomy 


anticipations, and depressed by the belief of present ills. At 
another time he is elevated on the highest pinnacle of hope; 
and esulting in its illusions, surveys his present and future 
prospect, as one bright and varying scene of almost endless 
bliss; which again gives place to feelings of the deepest gloom 
and melancholy. Nay, we sometimes see it exerting a still 
more injurious tendency; destroying altogether the sanity of 


the intellect, and divesting man of all his superiority, and re- 
ducing him to a devel with the inferior animal world. Its 
humiliating effectsjare but too apparent in the grave, apd often 

jludicrous hallucinations of the hypochondriac; who bélieves 
himself suffering froma terrible array of maladies,which have no 
existence but in his morbid imagination. The following:Jines 
from Pope convey a true picture of his condition: 


«“Unnumbered forms on every side are seen, 
Of bodies changed by various forms of spleen. 
Here living tea-pots stand, one arm held out 
One bent; the handle this, and that the spout; 
A pipkin there, like Homer’s tripod walks, 
Here sighs a jar, and there a goose-pie talks.”? 


Its effects are further seen in the monomaniac; who, rational , 


on every other subject, fancies himself to be the descendant 
of royalty, and hereditary heir to thrones and kingly fortunes; 
or the chosen of destiny to accomplish some great achieve- 
ment for his country’s benefit: In the loss of judgment and 
the reasoning powers, and a want ef conneétion in the ideas 
and conversation as occurs in dementia: me imperfect de- 
velopment, impairment or total absence of the intellectual 
faculties as are witnessed in idiotism: And in the anxious 
countenance—the restless fiery eye, the jealous and peevish 
temper —the cruel disposition—the raving demeanor, and dar- 
ing and ferocious spirits of the maniac! These are the pit- 
iable, the resistless, the powerful and destructive influences of 
disease in this noble domain—this proud and exalted empire 
of the human imind. 





& 


FEMALE INTEGRITY, 


‘High o’er the eastern steep the sun is beaming, 
And darkness flies with her deceitful shadows;— 
So truth prevails over talsehood.”’—Old Play. & 

The Duchess de Longueville afforded a powerful instance 
of uprightness of conduct. Not being able to obtain favor for 
one of her people fiom the king, the dutchess was so much 
hurt that she suffered some very indisereet words to escape 
her, which were reported, by a gentleman present, to his 
majesty, and from him to her brother. The latter declared 
that it could not be true, for he would not believe that his sis- 
ter had lost her senses. “I will believe her if she denies it,” 
said the king. 

The prince went to his sister, and she concealed nothing 
from him. In vain he tried, during a whole afternoon, to per- 
suade her that sincerity in this instance would be folly; that 
in justifying her to the king he believed he had spoken the 
truth, and that it would be even more grateful to his majesty 
for her to deny than own her fault. “Do you wish me to re- 
pair it,” said she, “by a greater, not only towards God, but 
towards the king? I cannot lie to him, when he has the gene- 
rosity to put faith in me, amd believe on my word. The man 
who has betrayed me is m 1 to blame, but, after all, I must 
not let him pass for a slanderer, which he is not.” 

She went next day to court, and having obtained a private 
audience of his majesty, threw herself at his feet, and begged 
pardon for the indiscreet words which had escaped her, which 
her brother had not believed her capable of, saying she would 
rather avow her fault than be justified at the expense of others. 
The king pardoned her immediately, and ever after treated 
her with more particular kindness than before. 





‘‘Is this the rugged path, the steep ascent, 
That Virtue points to??”— Cowper. 


In the year 1776 a poor widow at Lisbon went several times 
to the antechamber of the court, and though frequently or- 
dered to retire, she as constantly returned the next day, gay- 
ing she must speak to the king. At length she one day saw 
his majesty passing by, when she immediately advanced tow- 
ards him, presented a casket to him, and spoke as follows:— 
“Sire, behold what I have discovered among the rubbish of 
some of the ruined edifices by the great earthquake in 1755. 
I am a poor widow, and have six children. The casket would 
relieve my present distresses; but I prefer my honor, with 4 
good conscience, to all the treasures in the world. I deliver 
this to your majesty as the most proper person to restore it to 
its lawful possessor, and torecompense me for the discovery.” 
The king immediately ordered the casket to be opened, and 
was struck with the beauty of the jewels which it contained; 
after which, speaking highly in praise of the widow’s honesty 
and disinterestedness, he assured her of his protection, and 
ordered twenty thousand piasters to be immediately given to 

er. His majesty further ordered that proper search should 
be made to discover the real proprietor; and, if their researches 
should prove fruitless, that the jewels should be sold, and the 
produce appropriated to the use of the widow and her chil- 
dren. 





Aniev.—lIn using this expression which habit has rendered 
trivial, few persons recollect its real origin and meaning, and 
that in pronouncing it they recommend their friends a Dieu 
—to the protection of God. 
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TO ‘READERS AND ) CORRESPONDENTS. 


We thankfully, acknowledge the receipt of the following articles; “Ellen 
Peireyja Legend of the American Revolution,” and “Come to the Forest,” 
by Mrs. Lypra Jane Perrson.—Also “Lines on hearing a lively strain | 
of Music,” by Evora. —They will serve to entiance the interest of seve. | 
ral future numbers of the Monument. 
our lady contributors, than whom our country can boast of none more 


talented. 


We hope to hear frequently from I 
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"Monat ovutonn—A stern ‘ond rigid morality tncindoner every 
honorable and .wpright principle that can exert an influence 
over the humaft heart or prompt an action in the life of the 
individual; and if proper atfention were given to the morals 
of youth, and the right kind of efforts made to impress the 
young mind with correct views of its duties and high respon- 
sibilities, there would be, doubtless, less to complain of in the 
character and conduct of that apparently irresponsible class 
of beings styled young men. Youth is a thoughtless and in- 
considerate period, and the young votary often dashes forward, 
careful only of present enjoyment and reckless of future con- 
gequences. 
impels, so may he pursue his way until entangled in the web 
of iniquity, woven by the insidious foe of his race for his ruin, 


he discovers, perhaps too late, that a career commenced wrong, || 


if followed to any extent, is to be altered only with the great- 
est difficulty. The draught of repentance is a bitter one; and 
when reason arrests the wanderer and presents it to his lips he | 





laments not more deeply the faults of his own commission, | 
than he does the neglect of those more experienced than him. | 
self, who, now he sees, might have readily pointed out the dan- 
gers they had passed, and warned him of the evils which clus- 


ter so plentifully about the path of error. It is to this neglect of || 


moral culture that may, in no trifling degree, be attributed the 
waywardness of youth and many of the follies of riper years; 
for as man does not become suddenly vile, neither forms his 


character for good at once, but by progressive, and almost im- 
perceptible degrees. If, in the beginning of his career, before | 
he had become accustomed to the impulses of his own heart, | 
there had been a warning voice to have called him to the 


straight-forward and peaceful avenue of virtue, which would | 





lave increasea in beauty and multiplied in attractions as he 
zdvanced, in all probability his life would have been a series 
of pleasant and useful accidents, and his bright example would 
have afforded a light by which others might be induced to shun | 
the evil way and follow in the good. 

A knowing one hath said that “education forms the common 
mind.” and who can controvert it?— 
upon the proper culture of the mental soil depends the regene- | 
ration of fallen man, through the influence of religion and | 
morality, and one great reason why that influence operates so 
tardily and with so little apparent effect is, because the seed is | 
not sown at the right period, in the spring-time of life, ere the 


If the saying be true— 


soil is overgrown with what may properly enough be denomi- 
nated the weeds of habit. The seed should be planted, and 
then if followed by seasonable attention, the fruits of sound | 
morality and correct living would be more than likely to fol-| 
low; and if any thing upon earth could render the restraints | 
of law unnecessary, and thereby hide multitudes of sins, it 
would be the tranquilizing eect of this early instruction and 
suitable training of the young and inexperienced mind. 
We have often wondered why it is that the efferts of the 
pulpits should be so almost exclusively directed to the minds | 
and feelings of older and more experienced individuals, and | 


verily believe this to be one great cause of the limited SUCCESS | 
o the ministerial ofice. 





It is true that the more advanced in 
life are those who generally attend the services of the church; 
and thousands of these know the way well enough, but have 
not inclination to practice upon what they hear and are taught; 
and it is very possible that they would do better themselves, 
and operate more to the purpose upon instruction given them 
in regard to the manner in which they should bring up those 
confided to their care. Advice is always more readily given 
than followed and improved upon, and this plan of making re- 
sponsible advisers of those having young minds under their 
tuition, would seem to possess the power of acting upon both 
guardians and pupil, and thus, like a two-edged sword, per- 
form double duty in its effcets. 
alinost universal among ministers, that their labors are.so in-! 
effectual, might be measurably obviated, and their efforts made | 
more cilicient and agreeable. 


' zine for the present month is on our table. 


Truth and error are before him, and as the current | 


‘tions it is under to its Creator as well as to those who have the 
direction of its minority; and if the thing be performed in the 
proper way, those who are honored with the calling of instruc- 
tors of youth would find it indeed to be a 
“Delightful task to rear the tender thought,” 

and those who received the benefits of their labors would, in 
after years, “rise up and call them blessed” for the efforts they 
had bestowed upon them, and their careful consideration for 
their better interests. 


INDIAN FAITH.—It is mentioned as a remarkable fact, that 
the famous treaty made between William Penn and the In- 
dians, was the only one of the many treaties recorded between 
the whites and aborigines of this country that was not rati- 
fied by an oath, and the only one that was never violated. A 
fine comment upon the custom of administering oaths. 











Tue Lapres’ companion.—This deservedly popular maga- 
It is announced 
that John Howard Payne, a gentleman of high literary at- 
tainments, is associated with Mr. Snowden, the proprietor, in 
the editorial department. Their united efforts will, doubtless, 
rendet the Ladies’ Companion still more interesting and wor- 
thy of increased patronage. 

The contents of this number are said to be entirely origi- 
nal; but we recognize, in the article “GaprieL DE GLowr,” an 
old acquaintunce; it was published in a Baltimore paper some 
four or five years ago. 





Sovrnern Literary Messencer.—The number for July has 
just reached us; it is as usual replete with valuable information 
and amusing miscellany. We shall give a specimen of its 
contents next week. 

ee 
Tue Kyicxersocxer for June and July, and Tue Famity 
Magazine for August, were received just as the Monument 


| Was going to press. 


| 
i] 


|| rious relations, 


| thought, is given for no ordinary purpose of earthly pleasure. 


In this way the complaint i 


Tue American Montuty Macazine.—The August issue of 
this highly interesting and valuable publication has come to 
There is no periodical for which we look with greater 
anxiety than for this this. The following article we transfer 
irom its traly literary contents to enrich the columns of the 
Monument: 


hand. 


MUSIC. 


No apology can be necessary for introducing this subject, 
although trite to a proverb; for its general admission into va- 
sacred and secular, social and domestic, has | 
given it an important influence on socicty. It therefore be- 
comes the duty of those who have the growing interests of our 
country at heart, to observe the various changes and modifi- 
cations that music assumes, to commend its legitimate uses 


' with sincerity, and to exppose its abuses with fearlessness. 


Before presenting the views which may be deemed cynical, | 
it is proper to declare, in all truth and sincerity, our firm con- | 


viction of the excellency of the art, and of the beneficial in- | 


fluences of its practice when under judicious instruction com- 
bined with intelligent and discriminating study. And if ever 
there was a time in which, more than in any other, music shou!d 


| be cultivated for its control over the peculiarities of the age, the 


of subjects nor firmness on the notes. 


‘from a finishing master. 


| of every parent, especially every good mother. 





present is the time. 
| spirit of enterprise, and the rapid changes that are taking | 
place, all make men selfish and unsocial; and it requires the | 


| mild spirit of music and its analogous influences to restrain | 


their excesses. Projects of political ambition, and schemes 
for the acquisition of wealth, are the absorbing and engross- | 
Man 


cannot always be intensely industrious, or speculative, or stu- | 


| ing things that destroy the means of social pleasures. 
dious. The mind cannot be constantly absorbed in professional | 
pursuits or mercantile operations, or in the grave matters 
that bear upon the highest and lowest destinies of our boing. | 

| 
It is proper, therefore, to consider how the agreeable may be 


united with the useful in hours of relaxation. 


God has made the whole earth vocal with sweet sounds. 
The untravelied forest echoes the notes of the wild bird, and 





the habitations of men are made glad by the song of the feath- | 
ered minstrel. But, above all, the human voice that combines | 


the highest charm of sweet sound with the inspiration of 


In its whispers of affection, how grateful! In its expression 


of religious devotion, how exalted! For its solace in trouble, 


|how dear! For its participation in joy, how unspeakable! 
The progress in music in this country, within a few years, 


has been highly creditable to our taste, considering the cir- |) 


We are yet a young | 
| people, and the necessities and conveniences of life arc at first | 
Moral culture, to be successful, should be commenced in i to be acquired before we scek for its elegancics and luxuries. 


cumstances in which we are placed. 


The habits of speculation, the absorbing |, 


| ples of the art! 


I ‘carly life. T he child cannot he taught too soon the obliga. ‘It requires a concentration of wealth, and general literature, 


and cultivated taste, to accomplish the highest exhibitions of 
art. We stand confessedly indebted to foreign talent for the 
best examples of the art. The recent visits of a lady-artist,* 
of rare attainments and of surpassing skill in presenting the 
best compositions of acknowledged writers, have done very, 
very much to raise the capabilities of our own musical talent. 


| This goes only to an imitative form inthe practice, and not to 


theory. But a great work is to be done, both in the theory 
and practice, before we cangclaim much for our advancement 
in the art. For the nes of musical capacity that there is 
it is strange that there should have been so little correct in. 
struction. The general manner of our performance might 
well be called the vibratory style, having neither a decided 
character for any general principles, nor regard to the division 
There is more in this 
for which we should reprehend the teachers than the pupils, 
Bad instruction and bad imitation have done very much to in- 
troduce so generally this unnatural mode. It is not to be con- 
cealed that musical instruction has been cheapened down to a 


‘degraded level that has often brought the art into contempt. 


An opinion has prevailed, that almost any teaching is sufficient 
at first, as all deficiencies may be remedied by a few lessons 
Who would reason so upon elocu- 
tion? A bad habit once fixed, subse- 
quent instruction, though the best, is almost neutralized by it. 
A very great proportion of what is called musical instruction 
is in this way so much more than useless, that we cannot speak 
in sufficient terins of condemnation of this mistaken and in- 
judicious cause. 

It cannot be necessary to go into a defence of the general 
introduction of music, for certainly that art which can control 
our sorrows and heighten our joy, which mingles its influence 
with the sweetest recollections of childhood, which is invoked 
in the soft hours of purest love, and which enlists the heart in 
the holiest aspirations of religious devotion, should never be 
wholly neglected. 


Who upon painting? 


the highest and purest pleasures that man can enjoy. As there 
are but few persons who are insensible to its charms and beau- 
ties, and to its beneficial influences, so there are not many 
who will controvert the position that some attention should be 
given by every educated person to its theory and to its prac- 
tice. ‘Too many, reasoning from fts particular abuses, arrive 
at the conclusion that the art itself is worthless; or, because 
luxury and effeminacy may have diverted its legitimate pur- 


poses, and substituted for its inspirations the false and fitful 


dreams of a laborious visionary, have inferred that it is essen- 
tially a conservation of the very effeminacy that paralyzed its 
best influences. 

That music may become.a benefit or an evil, according to 
its fitness to the capacity, condition, and circumstances of each 
one who engages in its practice, is a consideration not to be 
overlooked. The fact that it has resulted in serious injury to 
some from bad management, demands the anxious supervision 
Unhappily, 
the present course of discipline with daughters is found to ex- 
pend itself too often on mere display. 
is made to yield its pretensions to the false and seducing 
Admiration 
is the potent talisman of the present day; and multitudes who 
have little or no taste for the pure inspirations of music, af- 
fect a passion for its theory, and a devotedness to its practice, 


Intellectual superiority 


charms of external graces and accomplishments. 


as the easiest terms of competing successfully in the race for 
distinction. It 1s this glaring and growing folly that we would 
expose: principaliy the hopeless efforts at what is miscalled 


| ladies’ musical education. 


Musical education indeed! How much paticnt and Jabori- 
ous instruction has been uselessly expended on those who have 
not sufficient capacity to comprehend the elementary princi- 
How many precious hours wasted by those 
who might have devoted them to worthier employments! 

It is no uncommon thing to hear extravagant praises 
awarded to what is called natural singing, in contradistinction 
to cultivated singing; as if the perfection of vocal music does 
vot consist in presenting it in such a manner as to sink the 


| appearance of studied art in approximating natural beauties. 


That singing which is overloaded with gaudy ornament is as 
great a violation of good taste as excess of embellishment in 
rhetoric, painting, poetry, sculpture, or architecture. The sup- 
position that the capacity of presenting vocal music can come 
by intuition is about as wise as its sister follies that prompt 
men to favor impudent pretensions of quackery in other de- 
| partments. 
| rance is better than knowledge. 
art consists in presenting the most finished compositions in 
the agreeable and pleasant manner which disguises the elabo- 


It is yielding to the vulgar opinion, that igno- 
The very perfection of the 





* Mrs: Wood. 


God has implanted it in the soul as one of 
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It is only the second-rate performer that aims at surprising | 
difficulties and exuberance of ornament. The true uses ! 
are to present agreeable images, create pleasant emotions, and 
to give effect to worthy thoughts. Its highest purpose must 
of necessity be the most intellectual: appropriate thoughts in 
appropriate dress. It must be comprehensible. Who spealis 
well of the oratorical rhapsodist that is not and cannot be un-} 
derstood? So with musical rhapsody. Thatis false which can- 
not be comprehended, and worthless which does not create || 
emotions capable of analysis. 

It is a lamentable fact that many otherwise intelligent and | 
intellectual persons give a preference to the lisping, mouthing, 
and indistinct inanities of the drawing room, called music; 
when not a solitary requisite to a good performance is found. || 
One may as we!l expect without cultivation to reach the in-| 
spirations of poetry, or the grandeur of painting, or the beauty | 
of statuary. Generally, what is worth doing at all, is worth | 
doing well. There can be no severer infliction of penances 
on the cultivated ear, than to be compelled, by the conventional | 
rules of society, to listen to the jejune and mawkish lullabies | 





rate process of study through which the vocalist has passed | 


LUCY OF THE FOLD. 


Many a tame tradition embalmed in a few pathetic verses, 
lives fot ages, while the memory of the most affecting inci- 
dents, to which genius has allied no general emotion, fades 
like the mist and leaves heart-rending gricfs undeplored. Ele- 
gies and dirges might have well been sung amidst the green 
ruins of yonder cottage, that looks now almost like a fallen 
wall—at best, the ramparts of a cattle shed, shaken down by 
the storms. Twenty years ago—how short a. time in na- 
tional history—how long in that of private sorrow!—all ton- 
gues were speaking of the death, that there befel, and to have 
seen the weeping you would have thought that the funeral 


could never have been forgotten. But stop now the shepherd | 


on the hill, and ask him who lived of old in that nook, and 
chance is, he knows not even their name much less the story 
of their affictions. That farm-house was inhabited by Allen 
Fleming, bis wife, and an only child, known familiarly in her 
own small world, by the name of Lucy of the Fold. In 


‘almost every vale among the mountains there is its peculiar 


pride—some one creature to whom nature has been especially 
kind, and whose personal beauty, sweetness of disposition, and 
’ so? 


that are frequently offered as entertaiments. | snperiority of mind and manner, single her out uncon- 

Limited opportunities of practice is sometimes the conse- | sciously, as au object of attraction and praise, making her the 
quence of parsimony; but it is parsimony in the very worst | May-day Queen of the unending year. Such a daling was 
place. It is like inviting company to a féast, and then, from | Lucy Fleming, ere she had finished her thirteenth year; and 
motives of mean economy, offering stale viands and poor | strangers who had heard tell of her loveliness, often dropt in, 
wines. |as if by accident, to see the beauty of Rydelmere. Her par- 
There is another objection to much of the music in com- | ents rejoiced in their child; nor was there any reason why 


} 
mon use, not so much to the musical arrangement as to the || they should dislike the expression of delight and wonder, with 








thoughts which the words convey. It is not to be denied that || which so many regarded her. Shy was she as a wood-land 


the sentiment of the poetry have generally less consideration '| bird, but as fond of her nest too; and when there was nothing 
than the musical arrangement. Frequently a young lady is ] near to disturb, her life was almost a perpetual hymn. Fron 
heard to sing stanzas from which she would revolt if put into || joy to sadness, and from sadness to joy;—from silence to song, 
simple prose. A trashy and unmeaning congerics of words and from song to silence; from stillness, like that of the but- 
that masquerade in musical dresses are less offensive, because || terfly on the flower, to motion, like that of the same creature 
nearly harmless. Whiut are the greater part of the love songs i wavering in the sunshine over the wood top, was to Lucy as 
that are heard, but mere tissues of sickly sentimentality that || welcome a change, as the change of lights and shadows, 
do no injury beeausc incapable of analysis? So that this class, || breezes and calms, in the mountain country of her birth. 


after all, is the least offensive. Another class is objectionable,|, One summer day, a youthful stranger appeared at the door 


° o . . it . e i 
because, being founded on foreign customs, the sentiments ||of the house, and after an hour’s stay, during which Lucy 


neither recognise the manners of our country nor illustrate 'was from home, asked if they would let him have lodgings 
the effects of our institutions. The evening sercnades of ajlwith them for a few months.—A single room for bed and 
milder climate, and the descriptive ballads of the troubadours, || books, and that he would take his meals with the family.— 
are as unmeaning here as the peculiarities of the Celestial Em- | Enthusiastic boy! to him poctry had been the light of life, 
pire. A third class is still more objectionable from the lips of} nor did ever hero of poctry belong more entirely than he to 
ladies, and consists of songs of war and chivalry. It strikes) the world of imagination! He had come into the free moun- 
us that it is not quite right for the daughters of our land to be | tain region from the confinement of the college wall and his 
instructed in the contemplation of blood and carnage, by ming- i spirit was expanded within him like arainbow. No eyes had 
ling with the enchantments of music thoughts that breathe in he for realities—all nature was seen in the light of fancy— 
war songs. And yet itisa very common thing to hear “March | not a single object at suntise and sunset the same. All was 
to the battle-field” from the lips even of children. Of a kin-| beautiful within the circle of the green hill tops, whether 
dred character is Mrs. Hemans’ popular ballad, “The Captive | shrouded in the soft mists, or clearly outlined in a cloudles 
Knight,” which, in celebrating the events of the chivalrous || sky. Home, friends, colleges, cities,—all sunk away into 
ages, is certainly not the worthiest theme of our fair country- oblivion, and Howard felt as if wafted off on the wings of a 
women. Songs of the sea and of the chase are also equally | spirit, and set down in a land beyond the sea, foreign to all he 
unfitted for ladics. Who can tolerate to hear a lady sing the | had before experienced, yet in its perfect and endless beauty 


masculine song of “The Sea?” Among what are called sacred | appealing every hour tenderly and strongiy to a spirit awa. || 


songs, are many at least equivocal, and convey sentiments of | kened to new power, and reveling in new emotion. In that 
misanthropy, if not of impicty. Take the popular song, “The | cottage he took up his abode. In a few weeks came a library 
world is alla flceting show, for man’s illusion given;” trans-,| of books in all languages; and there was much wondering 
late it into plain prose, and it charges God with ereating the ‘talk over all the country side about the mysterious young 
world with the design todeccive man. Surely there isa range | stranger who now lived at the Fold. 

of subjects sufficiently broad to be found in friendship, and) Every day, and when he chose to absent himself from his 


rational love, and innocent joys, and home, and its social and | haunts among the hills, every hour was Lucy before the young || 


domestic blessings. poct’s eyes—and every hour did her beauty wax more beauti- 

It is for mothers to direct proper subjects. It is ineredible ‘| ful in his imagination. Who Mr. Howard was, or even if 
that they should neglect a supervision in a matter that may || that were indeed his real name, no one knew; but none doubt- 
have so much lasting influence on the character of their daugh- | ed that he was of gentle birth, and all with whom he had ever 
ters. The mind, once poisoned by improper thoughts asso- | conversed in his elegant a:nenity, could have sworn that a 
ciated with musical sounds, will not fail to vibrate to the chord ; youth so bland and free, and with such a voice, and such eyes, 
that connects itself with unworthy images. It then becomes | would not have injured the humblest of God’s creatures, much 
irresistible; and this consideration eannct be enforced with too || less such a creature as Lucy of the Fol’. It was indeed even 
much earnestness. We talk of education. 
thought that, in a matter where so much of early impression | never had a sister, loved her even as if she had slept on the 
and enthusiasin is mingled, this is the weakest part of men-||samne maternal bosom. Father or mother he now had none,— 


Let it not be || so,—for before the long summer days were gonc, he who had 
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as fine and forceful as in the ha'l, showed to his excited spirit 
| pre-eminently beautiful, and chajnedit'to the hearth around 
which was read, the morning and the evening prayer. 

What wild schemes does not love imagine, and in the face 
of every impossibility achieve! “I will take Lucy to myself, 
if it should be in place of all the world. I will myself breathe 
light over her being, till in a new spring it shall be adorned 
with living flowers that fade not away, perennial and self-re- 
newed. In a few years, the bright, docile creature shall have 
the soul of a very angel—and then before God, and at his holy 
altar, mine shall she become forever—here and hereafter—in 


this paradise of earth, and if more celestial be, in the paradise 
of heaven.” 


Thus two summers and two winters wheeled away into the 
past; and in the change, imperceptible from day to day, but 
glorious at last, wrought on Lucy’s nature by communication 
with one so prodigally endowed, scarcely could her parents 
believe it was their same child, except that she was dutiful as 
before, as affectionate, and as fond of all the familiar objects, 
dead or living, rourd and about her birth place. She had 
now grown to woman’s statue—tall, and though she scarcely 
seemed so, except when among her playmates; and in her ma- 
turing loveliness, fulfilling, and for more than fulfilling the 
fair promise of her childhood. Never once had the young 
stranger—stranger no more—spoken to daughter, farther or 
mother, of his love. Indeed, for all that he felt towards Lucy, 
there must have been some other word than love. ‘Tender- 
|ness, which was almost pity—and affection that was often sad, 
wonder at her surprising beauty, nor less at her unconscious- 
ness of its power—admiration of her spiritual qualities, ‘that 
ever rose up {o meet instruction as if already formed—and 
|that heart-throbbing that stirs the blood of youth when the 
|innocent eyes it loves are beaming in the twilight through 
smiles or through tears,—these, and a thousand other feelings, 
jand above all, the creative faculty of a poet’s soul, now con- 
stituted his very being when Lney was in presence, nor for- 
|sook him when he was alonesamong the mountains. 





| 





At last it was known through the country that Mr. Howard 
|—the stranger,ithe scholar, the poetfithe elegant gentleman, 
of whom nobody knew much, but whom every body loved, 
and whose father must at least. have been a lord, was going— 
in a year or less—to marry the daughter of Allen Fleming— 
Lucy of the Fold. Oh grief and shame to the parents—if 
still living—of the noble Buy! O sorrow for himself when 
his passion dies—when the dream is dissolved—and when, in 
place of the angel of light who now moves before him, he 
sees only a child of earth, lowly born, and long rudely bred, 
a being only fair as many others are fair, sister in her simpli- 
city to maidens no less pleasing than, and partaking of many 
weaknesses, frailties, and faults now unknown to herself in 
her happiness; and to him in his love! Was there no one to 
|rescue them from such a fate—from a few months of imagin- 
jary bliss, and from many years of real bale! How could 
such a man as Allan Fleming be sc infatuated as to sell his 
child to fickle youth, who would soon desert her broken hear- 
ted? Yet kind thoughts, wishes, hopes and beliefs prevailed, 
nor were there wanting stories of the olden time, of low born 
maidens married to youths of high estate, and raised from 
hut to hall, becoming mothers of a lordly line of sons that 
were counsellors to kings and princes. 

In spring, Mr. Howard went away for a few months—it 
was said to the great city of London, and on his return at 
|| Midsummer, Lucy was to be his bride. They parted with a 
|| few peaceful tears, and though absent, were stili together. 
| And now a letter caine to the fold, saying that before another 
sabbath he would be at the Fold. <A few beautiful fields in 
| Eastdale, long mortgaged beyond the fee-simple by the hard- 
|working statesman, from ‘whom they reluctantly were pas. 
|| sing away, had meanwhile been purchased by Mr. Howard 
and in that cottage they were to abide, till they had built 
|| themselves a house, a little farther up the side of the sylvan 
|| hill, below the shadow of Helm Crag. Lucy saw the sabbath 
of his return and its golden sun, but it was in her mind’s eye 
| only, for ere it was to descend behind the hills, she was not to 
|| be among the number of living things. 








tal discipline. The thoughts that are associated with home, | 
and a mother’s stiles, and days of unclouded happiness, will | 
be the last to fade from memory. 

Let those who have the means of coming to a just conclu- | 
sion in this matter, reftect fora moment on the character of | 


the vocal music of the day; and let mothers particularly see } 


to it, that false impressions are not made to survive in the | 
minds of their chidren whenthey cun no longer control the | 
current of maturer thoughts. 


indeed, searcely one near relation; although he was rich in|| Up Forest Ullswater the youth had come by the light of the 
this world’s riches; but in the: poor in comparison with the |) setting sun; and as he crosscd the mountains to Grassmere by 


|| noble endowments nature had lavished upon his mind. His || the majestic pass of the solitary Hawse, still as every new star 


guardians took little heed of the splendid but wayward youth, '| arose in heaven, with it arose as lustrous a new emotion from 
and knew not now whither his fancies had carried him, were | the bosom of his betrothed. ‘The midnight hour had been 
it even to some savage land. ‘Thus, the Fold became to him |} fixed for his return to the Fold, and as he reached the cliffs 
the one dearest under the roof of heaven. All the simple on}! above Whitemoss, lo! according to agreement, a light was 
goings of that humble home, love and imagination beatified burning in the low window, the very planet of love. It seem- 
into poetry; and all the rough or coarse edges of lowly life, || ed to shed a bright serenity all over the vale, and the moon- 

















j;were softened away in the light of genius that transmuted || glittering waters of Rydelmere were as an image of life, pure, 





Mr. Clayton lately made a balloon assensivn from Louisville, ||every thing on which it fell; while all the silent intimations | lonely, undisturbed, and at the pensive hour, how profound! 


and remained in the air nearly an hour. 





which nature gave there of her primal sympathies, in the hut || ‘Blessing and praise be to the gracious God! who framed my 
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spirit to delight i in his beautiful and glorious creation,—bless- | 


ing and praise be tothe Holy One, for the boon of my Mary’s| 
innocent and religious love.” Prayers crowded fast into his 


soul, and tears of joy fell from his eyes, as he stood at the | 


threshold, almost afraid in the trembling of life-deep affection 
to meet her first embrace! 


In the silence, sobs and sighs, and one or two long deep! 


groans! Then in another moment he saw through the open 
door of the room where Mary used to sleep, several figures, 
moving to and fro in the light, and one figure upon its knees 
—who else could it be but her father! unnoticed he became 
one of the pale faced company—and there he beheld her on 
the bed, mute and motionless, her face covered with a deplora- 


ble beauty: eyes closed, and her hands clasped upon her breast? | 


“Dead, dead, dead!” muttered in his ringing ears a voice from | 
the tombs, and he fell down in the midst of then with great 
violence upon the floor. 

Encircled with arms that lay around him softer and silkier 


far than flower-wreaths on the neck of a child who has laid | 


him down from play, was he, when he awoke from that fit— 
lying even on his own maiden’s bed, and within her very | 
bosom that beat yet, although about to beat no more! At that || 
blest awakening moment, he might have thought he saw the 
first glimpse of light of the morning after his marriage day, 


for her face was turned towards his heart; with her faint brea- || 


things he felt the touch of tears. No tears alone now bedim- 
med those eyes, for tears he could have kissed, but the blue | 
lids were heavy with something that was not slumber—the 
orbs themselves was scarcely visible—and her voice—it was 


gone, to be heard never again, till in the choir of white robed |, 


spirits, that sing at the right hand of God! 

Yet no one doubted that she knew him—him who had 
dropt down like a superior being, 
innocence of her simple childhood—had taught her to know 


so much of her own soul—to love her parents with a profoun- || 


der and more holy love—to see, in characters more divine, 
Heaven’s promises of forgiveness to every contrite heart— 


and a life of perfect blessedness beyond death and the grave! || 


A smile that shone over her face the moment that she had 
been brought to know that he had come at last, and was nigh 


at hand—and that never left it, while her bosom moved—no || 


not for all the two days and two nights that he continued 


tosit beside the beautiful corpse, when father and mother were || 
forgetting their cares in sleep, that smile told all who stood || 


zround watching her departure, neighbor, friend, priest, par- 


ent, and him the suddenly distracted and desolate, that, in the |) 


very moment of expiration, she knew him well, and was re- 
commending him and his afflictions to the pity of one who 
died to save sinners. 

Two days and two nights, we have said did he sit beside 
her, who so soon was to have been his bride—and come or go 
who would into the room, he saw them not—his sight was 


from another sphere, on the || 


!! been ne for she had west’ fenver; und aye and her six- 


|| teen years of smiling life was all extinguished in the dust! 

| Weeks and months passed on, and still there was a vacant 
wildness in his eyes, and a mortal ghastliness over his face, 
| inexpressive of a reasonable soul. It scarcely seemed that he | 
knew where he was or in what part of the earth, yet when | 


| the Fold. During the first faint glimmerings of returning |) 
reason, he would utter her name over and over many times, | 
witha mournful voice, but still he knew not that she was} 


that sleep had fallen upon her, and her fever in its blessed | 
‘balm might abate; then with groans too affecting to be borne || 
by those who heard them, he would ask why since she wes] 
dead, God had the cruelty to keep him, her husband in| 
life; and finally, and last of all, he imagined himself in ! 
|Grassmere Curch-yard, and clasping a little mound on the} 
| green, which it was evident he thought was her grave, he wept | 
over it for hours and hours, and kissed it, and placed a stone 
at its head, and sometimes all at once broke out into fits of | 
laughter, till the hideous fainting fits returned, and after long | 
convulsions, left him lying asif stone dead! As for his bodily | 
frame, when Lucy’s father lifted it up in his arms, little heav- || 
‘ier was it than a bundle of withered fern. Nobody supposed | 
that one so miserably attenuated and ghost like, could for | 
‘many days be alive; yet not till the earth had revolved seven 
'times round the sun, did that body die, and then it was buried | 
‘far far away from the Fold, on the banks of Rydal water, and || 
|| the sweet mountains of Westmoreland; for after passing like 
a shadow through many foreign lands, he ceased his pilgrim-| 
/age in Palestine, even beneath the shadow of Mount Sion, and) 
was laid with a lock of beautifu hair, which from the place | 
it held, strangers knew to have belonged to one dearly beloved; | 
close to his heart cn which it had lain so long, and was moul-| 
der away in darkness together, by a Christian hand and in a 
|Christian sepulchre. 





| 





| RELIGIOUS MEDITATIONS. 
Original. 
“J would not live alway.” Job. 

Who is there in the wide world, that has not, at some time 
or another of his life, uttered the above sentiment? Whose 
|course has been so unruffled—whose earthly path so flowery 
as never to have given rise to this declaration? There may | 
be voices, that have never spoken it, but throbs there that | 
| heart, that has not felt it? If universal experience has a lan- | 
| guage, that language is—“I would not live alway.” If the! 
sorrows and anxieties of this state tend to draw from us any 
confession, that confession is—*I would not live alway.” 

“J would not live alway.” So have I said, when commerce 
| with this world has chilled my heart and congealed the first | 





fixed on the wedding sheet, eyeing it without a single tear 


from feet to forehead, and sometimes looking up to heaven. || 


As men forgotten in dungeons have lived miserably long with- 
out food so did he, and so he would have done, on and on to 
the most far off funeral day. From that one chair close to 
the bed-side he never rose. Night after night, when all the 
vale was hushed, he never slept. Through one of the mid- 
nights there had been a great thunder storm, the lightning 


smiting a cliff close tothe cottage, but it seemed that he || 
heard it not; and during the floods of next day, to him the |! 
On the morning of the funeral, the || 


roaring vale was silent. 
old people—for now they scemed to be old—wept to see him 


sitting unconscious beside their dead child—for each of the || 


few remaining hours had now its own office, and a man had |! 
come to nail down the coffin, Three large specks suddenly 
alighted on the face of the corpse, and then off, and on, and 


away, and returning, was heard the buzzing of large bell || 


flies, attracted by beauty in its corruption. “Ha, ha!” start- 
ing up, he cried in horror. ‘What birds of prey are these 
whom satan has sent to devour the corpse?” He became || 
stricken with a sort of palsy, and being led out to the open || 
air, was laid down seemingly as dead as her within, on the 
green daisied turf, where beneath the shadows of the sv ca-| 
more they had so often sat, building up beautiful visions of a/ 
long blissful life! 

The company assembled, but not before his eyes; the bier 











| pure flowings of affection. Love was once my joy. No situ- 
ation was so unpleasant that it could not better—no burden 
{so heavy, that it could not remove—no cloud so dark that it || 
|could not disperse. Friendship tou was my idol. _ Its look, | 
"twas cemplacency’s perfect smile— its voice, ’twas earthly | 
'melody. But alas, I found that this world was a world of|| 
semblance not reality—that characters were often assumed for | 
‘unworthy purposes. I made that saddest of all discoveries, ' 
| that there is but little true regard here—that love and friend- | 
ship seldom find in that citidel of corruption—the human bo- 
som, a fit temple for their abode. And hence, I turned away 
| from them and exclaimed—“I would not live alway.” 
“I would not live alway.” So have I said, when I have} 
met with severe disappointments. I began life with fine pros- 
pects and calculated fully upon amassing a fortune, but |) 
'through the losses of others, I was broken and compelled to 
surrender all, that I had collected. Again, I laid my plans 
jand again failed. Fortune had no smile for me. Poverty 
seemed to be my inevitable destiny. Whatever I touched, 
instead of being changed into gold, withered away. Trials 
resulted in losses, until I felt anxious to die. Then, I| 
| exclaimed—*“I would not live alway.” 
| “J would not live alway.” So said I, when my friends were 
| torn from me by death. Surrounded by a circle of dear and) 








dead; then he began to caution them all to tread softly, for | 





that I could hear the music of Paradise. ‘The. canopy on 
seemed to be transparent, and I thought { could see the ranks 
of the redeemed. Who can dwell upon Heaven, and not be 
desirous to die? Who can stand upon Pisgah and look out 
| upon Canaan and not say—*I would not live alway?” 

Who would live alway? Who is so wedded to this world 


| 


leftby himsclf,he never sought to move beyond the boundaries “| as not to desire another? Where is the warrior who does not 


sometimes wish for peace? Where is the mariner that does 
| not desire the harbor? And can it be, that mortals, who are 
here in a state of continued warfare—who are ever tossed 
upon the ocean of life, can it be that they would wish the seal 
|of immortality to be impressed upon their brows? Who 
| would not exult, that there was a time, when the weeping eye 
shall dry its tears—when the heart shall cease its throbbings? 
FLOARDO, 


DISTINCTIVE PRINCIPLES OF PARTIES, 


From Miss Martineau’s Society in America. 





In the United States, as elswhere, there are, and have al. 
|| ways been, two parties in politics, whom it is difficult to dis. 
tinguish on paper by a statement of their principles, but whose 
|| course of action may, in any given case, be pretty confidently 
|| anticipated. Itis remarkable how nearly their positive state. 
|ments of political doctrine agree, while they differ in al. 
|| most every possible application of their common principles, 
Close and continued observation of their agreements and dif. 


| ferences is necessary before the British traveller can fully 


comprehend their mutual relation. In England, the differen. 
ces of parties are so broad—between those who would have 
the people governed for the conveniance of their rulers; those 
who would have the many governed for their good by the 
will of the few; and those who would have the people govern 
themselves; that it is for some time difficult to comprehend 
how there should be party differences as wide in the country 
where the first principles of government is that the people are 
to govern themselves, The case, however, becomes clear in 
time; and amidst a half a century of ‘crisis,’ the same order 
and sequence become discernible, which run through the 
whole course of human affairs. 

As long as men continue as differently organized as they 
now are, there will be two partics under every government. 
Even if their outward fortunes could be absolutely equalized, 
there would be, from individual constitution alone, and aristoc. 
racy anda democracy in every land. The fearful by nature 
would compose an aristocracy, the hopeful by nature a demo. 
cracy, were all other causes of divergence dune away. When 
to these constitutional differences are added all those outward 
circumstances which go to increase the fear, and the hope, the 
mutual misunderstandings of parties are no longer to be won- 
dered at. Men who have gained wealth, whose hope is falfill- 
ed, and who fear loss by change, are naturally of the aristocratic, 
class. So are men of learning, who, unsconsciously indentify- 
ing learning and wisdom, fear the elevation of the ignorant to 
a station like their own. So are men of talent, who having 
gained the power which is the fit recompense of achicvement, 
dread the having to yield it to numbers instead of desert. So 
are many more who feel the almost universal fear of having 
to part with occasional prejudices, with doctrines with which 
honored teachers nourished the pride of youth, and _posses- 
sions interwoven with all that has been to them most pure, 
lofty and grateful—Out of these a large aristocratic class 
must every where be formed. 

Out of the hopeful—the rising, not the risen—the aspiring 
not the satisfied—must a still larger class be every where form- 
ed. It will include all who have most to gain and least to 
lose; and most of those who, in the present state of education, 
have gained their knowledge from actual life, rather than, or as 
well as, from books. It will include the adventurers of socie- 
ty, and also the philanthropist. It will include moreover—an 
accession, small in number, but inestimable in power—the 
men of genius. It is characteristic of genius to be hopeful 
and aspiring. It is characteristic of genius to break up the 
artificial arrangements of conventionalism, and to view man- 
kind in true prospective, in their gradations of inherent rather 
than adventitious worth. Genius is, therefore, essentially 
democratic, and has always been so, whatever titles its gifted 





interesting acquaintances, one might almost wish to have | 
| this earth for a perpetual abode. But !et death invade it—let | 


ones may have worn, or on whatever subjects they may have 


exercised their gifts. To whatever extent men of genius have 


was lifted up and moved away down the sylvan slope, and || the objects of affection be taken from us, and what can keep us|) been aristocratic they have been so in spite of their genius, not 


away round the head of the Lake, and over the wooden bridge 
accompanied here and there, as it passed the way side houses 
on the road to Grassmere, by the sound of psalms; but he 
saw, he heard not; when the last sound of the spade rebound. 
ed from the smooth arch of the grave, he was not by, but all 
the while he was lying where they left him, with one or two 
pitying dalesmen at his head and feet. When he awoke again 


and rose up, Lucy of the Fold was as if she had never 


| from wishing to dic? If eternity before had no attractions 
the removal of our friends to it, makes it so. We long to fol- 
low them. We ardently desire to tread in their footsteps and 
embrace them in their high sphere. 

“I would not live alway.” So I said as I closed my Bible, 
after reading a description of the “New Jerusalem.” It was 





in consistency with it. The instances are so few, and their 
deviations from democratic principles so small, that men of 
genius must be considered as included in the democratic 
class. 

Genius being rare, and its claims but tardily allowed by 
those who have attained greatness by other means, it seems 


in twilight’s pensive hour that I sat at my window with this || as if the weight of influence possessed by the aristocratic par- 


ibook before me. My fancy wandered far away. I thought 


ty—by that party which, generally speaking, includes the 
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ery, and never lost those that were dear to the m 
q||come out and receive the bounty of the queen;” 
q||came forth,” And they went tothe haunts of the gay, and 





wealth, learning and talents of the country—must overpower 
sl opposition. Ifthis is found out to be the case, if it be 
gund that the democratic party has achieved every thing that 
has been achieved since the United States’ constitution began 
to work, it is no wonder that there is panic in many hearts, 
and that I heard from so many tongues of the desolations of 
the ‘levelling spirit,’ and the approaching ruin of political in- 
stitutions. 

These classes may be distinguished in another way. The 
description which Jefferson gave of the federal and republican 
parties of 1799 applies to the federal and democratic parties 

















ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 

The bannered hosts of Macedon stood arrayed in splendi 
might, Crowning the hills, and filling the vallies, far an 
wide extended the millions in arms, who waited on the word 
of the young Sikander;* the most human array of human 
power which sceptered ambition had ever evoked to 0 its 
biddi "That army was to sweep nations off the earth, and 
make’a continent its catp, following the voice of ene whose 
sword was the index of glory, whose command was the sy- 
nonyme of triumph. It now stood expectant, for the king 


yet lingered. 
While his war-horse frettedat the gate, and myriads thus 





of this day, and the aristocratic and democratic of every time 
and country. ‘One,’ says Jefferson, ‘fears most the ignorance 
of the people; the other, the selfishness of the rulers indepen- 


dent of them. 


There is much reason in both these fears. The unreason- 


ableness of party lies in entertainingt he one fear, and not the || 


other. No argument is needed to prove that rulers are prone 
to selfishness and narrowness of views; and no one can have 
witnessed the injuries that the poor suffer in the old countries 
—the education of hardship and insult that furnishes them 
with their only knowledge of the highest classes, without 
being convinced that their ignorance is to be feared; their 
ignorance, not so much of books as of liberty and law. 


In old countries, the question remains open, whether the || 


many should, on account of their ignorance, be kept still in a 
state of political servitude, as some declare; or whether 
they should be gradually prepared for political freedom, as 
others think, by an amelioration of their condition, and by 
being educated in schools; or whether, as yet others maintain, 
the exercise of political rights and duties be not the only pos- 
sible political education. n the New World no such question 
remains to be debated. It has ao large, degraded, injured, 
dangerous (white) class, who can afford the slightest pretence 
for a panic cry about agrarianism. Throughout the prodigi- 
ous expanse of that country, I saw no poor men, except a few 
intemperate ones., I saw no very poor women; but God and | 
man know that the time has not come for women to make 
their injuries even heard of. “I saw no beggars but two pro- 
fessional ones, who were making their fortunes in the streets 
I saw no tables spread, in the lowest order 


of Washington. 
Every facto. | 


of houses, that had no meat and bread on them. 
ry child carries its umbrella; the pig-drivers wear spectacles. | 


| brought hing to the capital of his kingdom when he felt him- 


in silence awaited his appearance, Sikander took his way to 


|the apartment of his mother. The sole ligament which bound “You, young ypage whose count 
|him to virtue and to feeling, was the love of that mother, and 


the tie was as strong as it was tender. In mute dejection 
|they embrace; and Sikander, as he gazed, upon that tender 
face, which had never been turned to him but in tenderness 


land yearning love seemed to ask, “shall I ever again behold 


ithat sweet smile?” The anxiety of his mother’s countenance 
denoted the same sad curiosity, and without a word, but with 
the self-same feeling in their breasts, they went out together 
to seek the oracle in the temple of Philip, and to fearn their 
' fate. 

Alone, in unuttered sympathy, the two ascended the steps 
of the sacred temple and approached the shrine. A eile 
stood behind the altar. The blue smoke of incense curled 
upward in front, and the book of oracles was before him. 
“Where shall my grave be digged?” said the king; and the 
priest opened the book and read, “where the Soil is of iron 
and the sky of gold, there shall the grave of the monarch of 


men be digged.” 











To the utmost limit, Asia had become the possession of the 
Macedonian. Fatigued with conquest, and anxious to seek 2 
country where the difficulty of victory shall enhance its value, 
the hero was returning to Europe.» A few days would have 


self suddenly ill. He was lifted from his horse, and one of 
his general’s unlacing his armor, spread it out for him to lie 
upon, and held up his golden shield to screen him from the 
mid-day sun. When the king raised hjs eyes and beheld the 
glittering canopy, he was conscious of the omen. “The ora- 
cle has said that where the ground should be of iron and the 





With the exception of the foreign paupers on the sea-board, | 
and those who are steeped in sensual vice, neither of which | 
class can be politically dangerous, there are none who have | 
not the same interest in the security of property as the richest 
merchant of Salem, or planter of Louisiana. Whether the 
less wealthy class will not be the first to draw out from rea- 
son and experience, the true philosophy of property, is anoth- 
er question, All we have to do with now is thcir equal inter- 
est with their richer neighbors in the security of property in | 
the present state of society. Law and order are as important | 
to the man who holds land for the subsistence of his family | 
or who earns wages that he way have land of his own to die 
upon, as to any member of the President’s cabinet. 

Nor is there much more to fear from the ignorance of the | 
bulk of the people of the U. States, than from their poverty | 
It is too true that there is much ignorance, so much as to be | 
an ever-present peril. Though as a whole, the nation is, | 
probably, better informed than any other entire nation, it can- | 


not be denied, that their knowledge is far inferior to what/! to his mother; as she sat among her ladies, she was over-| 
But whose ignorance | 


their safety and their virtue require. 
is it? And ignorance of what? Ifthe professors of colleges | 


sky of gold, there should my grave be made? Behold the 
'fulfilment! It is a mournful thing! The young cypress is 
cut down in the vigor of its strength, in the first fulnéss of 
its beauty. The thread of life is snapped suddenly; and with 
|it a thousand prospects vanish, a thousand hopes are crushed! 
|But let the will of fate be done! She has long obeyed my 
| behest! I yield myself now to hers! Yet, my mother!” 
| And the monarch mused in melancholy silence. At length 
|he turned to his attendants, and ordered his tablets to be 
| brought, and he took them and wrote “let the customary alms || 
which my mother shall distribute at my death, be given to! 
| those who have never felt the miseries of the world, and have 
/never lost those who were dear to them;” and sinkinggback 
|upon his iron couch, he yielded up his breath. ‘They buried 
|him where he died, and an army wept over his grave! 











When the intelligence of the death of Sikander was brought | 


whelmed by anguish. “Ah! whr,” she exclaimed, “was 1}) 
exalted so high, only to be plunged into such depth of misery? 


| He, who was the fountain of all puri 


have book-knowledge, which the owner of a log-house has not; | Why was I not made of lowlier condition, so haply I Rad es- 
the owner of a log-house has very often, as I can testify, a || caped such grief! The joy of my youth is plucked up, the 
knowledge of natural law, political rights, and economical || comfort of my age is withered! Who is more wretched than 
facts, which the college professor has not. I often longed to i I?” and she refused to be comforted. 
confront some of each class, to see whether there was any || The last wish of her son was read to her, and she resolved | 
oe) . { - 
common ground on which they could meet. If not, the one | to perform that one remaining duty, and then retired to soli- 
i bring the charge of <peereace as justly as the other.' tude to indulge her grief for the remainder of her life. She || 
fa cominc n ground could be discovered, it would have been H ordered her servants to go into the city and bring to the palace | 
in their equal relation to the government under which they | such as the will of Sikander directed, selecting those who | 
live; in which —_— the natural conclusion would be, that i were the poorest. But the messengers ere long returned, and i 
each understood his own interest best, and neither could as- |’ said that there were none of that description to be found ’} 
- superiority over the other. The particular ignorance |; among the poor. ‘Go, then,” said the queen, “and apply to | 
- a countryman may expose him to be flattered and cheat- || al] classes; and return not without bringing «some who have) 
ed by an oriental office-secker, or a dishonest newspaper. But | never lost any who were dear to them. And the order was 
oes ne ro — the professor's want of knowledge of the | proclaimed through all the city, and all heard it and passed 
- 8 airs 0 wg and his educational biases, are just ‘on. The village gave no better suceéss and ‘the sedfch was! 
rt ely ve tan cae aa comenry to the public interest. || extended through all the country, and they went over all Mace-| 
rio mac sithie walk bane in a will question | donia, and throughout Greece, amd at every house they stood 
; i! of ignorance there; but neither will|! and cried, “if there are any here who have never knowngnis- 
he question that such real knowledge as they have is pretty 








* This narration is given by the Persian historians, as the manner of} 


|may be acquired. It is to train him to. 


359 
them 
f none 


into the libraries of the philosophors; to thejgeats of public 
office, and to the caves of hermits; they searched amo e 
rich and amongethe poor, among the high and among the 
low, but not one person was found who had not tasted misery; 
and they reported the result to the queen. 

“It is strange?” said she, as if struck with stidden astonish- 
ment. “Are there none who have not lost their friends? and 
is my condition the condition of all? Tis not credible. Are 
there none here in this room, in this palace, who have not 
always been happy? But there was no reply to this inquiry. 
ce is gay, what sorrow 
have you ever known!” =» 

“Alas! madath, my father was killed in the ware of Sikan. 
der, and my mother through grief, has followed him!” ; 

And the quéstion was put to othefg, but all had lost a 
brother, a father, or a mother. 

“Can, it be!” said the queen, in perplexity, “can it be that 
all are as I am?” » Bs 

“All.are as you arc, madam,” said an old man who was 
present, “except in these splendorsvand these consolations# 
By poverty and humility, you might have lost the elevations, 

ut you could not have escaped the blow. There are nights 
without a star, but there are no days without a cloud. To 
suffer, is the lot of all! to bear, the glory of a few!” 

“I recognize,” said the queen, “the wisdom of Sikander!” 
and she bowed in resignation, and wept no more. 








A SKETCH, 

A mother was leaning, in the deepest hush of evening, at 
the couch of two infants, whose rosy arms were twined ina 
mutual embrace. A slumber soft as the moonlight that fell 
through the lattice over them like a silvery veil, lay on their 
delicate lips; the soft bright curls that clustered on their pil- 
lows were slightly stirred by their mild and healthy breath- 
ings, and that smile, which beams from the pure depths of 
the fresh, glad spirit, yet $est@d on gtheir sweet lipsos The 
mother looked upon their exceedingybeauty with a mofhentary 
pride, and then, agshe continued to gage on the lovely slum- 
berers, her dark eye deepened with intense and unitterable 
fondness, and a cold, shuddering fear came over her, lest those 


buds of life, so fair, so glowing, might be raid wip ee , 
den decay, and gathered back in their bright S tothe dust. 


And, as she lifted her voice in prayer solemnly, passionately, 
eatnestly, that the Giver of life would still spare her these 


a 


“oe 


af 





a 


blossoms of love, over whom her soul thus yearned; and as } me 


thewlow breathed accents fell on the still air, and“@etepened — 
thought come over her, and her spiritywent out with her loved 
and pure ones into the strange, wild “paths of fife, a strong 
horror chilled her frame as she beheld mildew and blight set- 
tling onthe fair and lovely of the earth, and high and rich 
hearts scathed with desolating and guilty passion. And the 
prayer she was breathing grew yet fervent, even agony, that 
»would preserve these 
whorn He had given her in their perfect innocence, permitting 
neither shame nor crime, norgfolly, to cast a stain on the 
brightness with which she had received them invested from 
His hand as with a mantle. 

As the prayer died away in the weakness of the spent 
spirit, a shadowy form stood beside the infant sleepers. “I 
am death,” said the spectre, “and I come for the babes; I am 
commissioned to bear them where the perils you deprecate 
are unknown—where neither stain, nor dust, nor shadow can 
reach the rejoicing spirit. It is only by yielding them to me 
you can preserve them forever from contamination sind de- 
cay.” <A wild conflict—a struggle as if the soul. parting in 
strong agony, shook the gnother’s frame, but faith, and the 
love which hath a purer fount’than that of earthward pas. 
sions, triumphed, and she yielded up her babes to the spectre. 








Epucation.—To educate a man is to unfold his faculties, to 
give him the free and full use#f his powers, and especially his 
It is first to train the intellect, to give him a 
by which it 
oundness of judg- 
ment, to teach “him to weigh evidence, ond aie him 
against the common sources of error. It is’ to give him a 
thirst for knowledge which will keep his faculties in action 
through life. It is to aid him in the study of the outward 






best powers. 
love of truth, and to instruct him*i 


|| world—to initiate him into the physical sciences, so that he 


will understand the principles of his trade or business, and 


|| will be able to comprehend the phenomena which are contin- 


ually passing before his eyes. It is to make him acquainted 





Alexander’s death. It differs entirely from the Greek accounts. The hero 
‘is called variously by Asiatic writers. Iskander, Sikander, and Secunder. 

They represent him to have been thirty-six years old when he dicd, the 
| same age as Lord Byron. 


fairly shared among them. 








Mr. C., the printer, wants one line. 
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with his own nature—to give him that most important means 
of improvement, self-comprehension.— Dr. Channing. 
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Sd ETCHINGS OF POETRY. 
The world by wisdom knew not God. —Patuby 

Scan the everlasting monuments of power, 
The living temples that majestic tower 
In the wide empire of the boundless sky; 
That world of grandeur and immensity— 
Or wing thy flight to that bright watcher-star 
Which camly beams immeasurably far, 
Beyond the furthest limit God has given 
To worlds above the pure cerulear, 
And kindle into rapture at the scene 
That spreads abroad its waves of glittering sheen. 


But astronomic heights no line can show 

That clearly images to man below, 

Thy attributes, O Godt ~*~ 

They speak not through the rushing wings of light 
Which shed their radiance on the solemn night; 
No voice of teaching on the wind is cast, 

No thoughts are given to the firey blast, 

Though eloquent of praise the thrilling theme 
Embodies in a cloud like hidden beam; 

No words articulate hath sent abroad 

To manifest thy attributes, O God! 


His name inseribed as with a sunbeam, stands 
Upon the hills, the stars, the sea, the sands 

+ That hem old oceag like a wall; 

Vet no commissioned power among them all 
Hath read the characters divine, impres’d oe 
Upon the worlds which God hath made and blest, 
Nor spoken to the heart the mystic tie 

Which throws a charm o’er frail mortality, 
Pouring a gush of angel music down 

On him who yet may wear a princely crown, 
And like thy chrysolis, new fledged arise 

To bathe his golden pinions in the skies. 


Seasons may come and go, the comets flare, 

A blood-stained moon along the midnight glare, 
The brazen trumpets thunder out their doom, 
And earth reel to and fro, a yawning tomb; 
But voiceless as the grave, no echo’s sound 
Amid creation’s amplitudes rebound. 


No sentiments sublime in accents clear, 
Reach these low vales a sorrowing world to cheer, 
Painting Divinity in merey’s form 
Who bends the bow and gide@pon the storm, 
«, To throw the wing of peace upon the air, 
* And show his smilesin light and sweetness there. 
(Nashville Advocate. 





THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE: 










NCE, AND THE ARTS. 


Now it happened that a dark cloud for athe last ‘half-hour || portion of ‘the evidences of strength coupled with a sh 
had approached the place, and in a little time the sky, Wight || ened duration of life. 
as it had before been, became overshadowed. The throng) ertio# the animal powers are suffered to fall into disuse, the 
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By this fatal but seductive state of in. 


moved away one by ‘one, leaving no one behind .save the poor Whervous system loses its equipoise, and the muscular fibre ; 
man in the old fustian jacket and trousers. The shine had | made to become relaxed and tardy in its obedience to be 
not'prevented him from continuing his search, amd the shower || dictates of the will. The consequence is that these mor \ 


did not drive him away from his undertaking. First on oné! and depraved habits, if, we may use the expression, lead to, 
a 


side the road, and then on the other-#now among th nes, 
and now ‘among the dock leaves and grass—he groped about 
with uadiminished perseverance in s@arch of the lost shilling. 
* When the storm was over, the girl with the child in her 
arms, who, though she had given over looking herself for the 


| general disarray of the vital functions and induce Premature 


decay and early dissolution. 

People will tell us that they are perfectly well; they eat 
well, sleep well, and look well, but can they walk well?—ean 
they undergo fatigue, or, on the contrary, does not the slight. 


lost coin, still hovered about the place in case any one clse | 6.4 movement make them uncomfortable, and would not ; _ 


should find it, care once more to the spot. The shower had 
no doubt washed away the dirt from the spot where the poor 
man had examined the place before twenty times oyer withe| 
out discovering the coin; but no sooner did he approach the | 
spot, when the shower had subsided, chen he cried, “here it 
is at last!” and, stooping to the ground, picked up the lost: 
shilling. | 

It would be hard to say whether poor man or the nurse-girl 
was the most happy as he put the shilling into her hand. “Be | 


more careful of your money, my lass,” said he; “for another | 
tifhe you may not be lucky enough to find it.” 





From time to time the tutor of Squire Allen’s sons who was | 


a kind-hearted, and pious man, having heard of the loss, had 
observed from a window the different people who had been’ 


day’s active exercise on horseback aimost annihilate ther? 

| For the evidences of the benefits of active exercise in con: 
|ferring long life and robust constitutions, we would refer to 
the population of Great Britain, where the contest is not, how Ve 
| much time can be loitered away within doors, but how large 
|a proportion of the twenty-four hours can ‘be passed in the 
free air of heaven, and in the pursuit of blood-stirring, health. 
| bestowing employments. To the Briton a walk of Many 
| miles is a pleasant pastime, and to pass the day on horse-back 
galloping over the country after the dogs, or shooting on the 
| moors, is unspeakably delightful, whilst to the American des. 
cendants of the same stock, a saunter of a mile or two is next 
to annihilation, and as for undergoing the hardship of a “slap 
up” chase, or passing the day from sun-rise to sun-set jn 


looking after the shilling, and the moment he saw it picked | tramping over the hills, it is down-right self:murder. It ig 


up he hastened out of the house to speak to the poor man. | 


“You have given yourself much trouble about that shilling,” | Britain; 


said he to the poor man just as the latter was walking away, | 
“and hindered yourgelt sadly.” “Why, as to that sir,” replied 
the man, “I shall perhaps make it up before the day is over; 
I have got children of my own, and one of them goes out nur- 
sing; she could’nt lose a shilling without losing her place too, 
and it might, perhaps be the same with the girl yonder.” 
“You are.a kind hearted man,” said the tutor, putting his 
hand into his pocket and pulling out a shilling, “there, take 
that; I never parted with a shilling With more pleasure in my | 
life.” ‘The poor man in‘ his old fustian jacket and trousers re. | 
turned thanks, and walked off one way, while the tutor walked 
|the other. Just as thé tutor had opened the gate leading into 





PERSEVERANCE—OR THE LOST SHILLING. the sbrubbery*he met Squire Alien’s two sons, the one about 


* ° . 
It was about eleven o’clock in the morning of a summer’s 


re, or more persons were seen all of them walk- 
ing slowly batkwards and forwards close to the palisades of 


Squire lens garden. Every head was bent downwards, 
, and every eye intently fixed upon the ground, so that it was 

clear SMBthing was lost, which they were endeavoring to 

find. . 


There was @ girl about twelve years old, in a black bonnet 
and check apron, carrying a child in her arms; an old woman 
with a yellow handkerchief over her shoulders, with a basket; 
half a dozen children of different ages; a poor man, dressed 
in an old/fustian jacket and trousers; a decent looking servant 
girl; and two lads, —— in brown and the other blue. 

“What is the matter?” said a lady who was passing. The 
servant dropping a courtesy, told her that the girl in the black 
bonnet, carrying the child, had dropped a shilling. “She 
ought to be more careful,” replied the lady, and passed on. 

“What are you all looking for?” inquired a gentleman on 
horseback, reining in his horse for a moment. “For a shilling, 
sir,” said the poor man, “that a nurse-girl has dropped.” OF 
rode the gentleman on horseback without speaking another 
word, thinking that he might, perhaps be expected to open his 
purse. 

While the group were employed in their fruitless search a 
butcher’s lad came up. A baker put down his basket of bread, 
and a market-gardencr stoppedghis loaded cart. All these 
asked what was the matter,and each had the same reply, that 


a shilling had been lost by a girl. The nurse-girl, the old| 


woman, the poor man, the lads, and the children, continued 
their search; and the butcher, the baker, and the market gar- 
dener, groped about as diligently as the rest in the vain hope 
af finding the lost shilling. 
' By degrees the group got less and less, and it seemed as 
though the lost shilling was almost given over; but, among 
the ar. groping about as industriously as be- 
fore, was th t man in the fustian jacket and trousers. 

For some time the search was continued, while every now 
and then a passer-by stopped to satisfy his curiosty as to what 


seven, and the other nifie years old, and to them he gave the 
whole account of the lost shilling. | 

Now it was a rare case for him to relate any occurrence to 
the.boys without pointing out some advantage that might be 
gained from it; so, as soon as the tale cf the lost shilling had | 
been told, he added the following remarks:— i 

“It will be our own fault if we cannot learn a lesson from | 
this affair of the lost shilling. Perseverance is a very valuable 
quality, and the success of the poor man ought to encourage 
us to practice it. 

“When he set about the matter, he was resolved to go 
through with it; the difficulty did not hinder him, for perse- 
verance will not be overcome by difiiculties. Others came and 
went away, but not so with the poor man, he still persevered 
in hi§ search for the lost shilling. Neither did the different 
opinions of people alter his resolution; whether they were hope- 
ful or desponding, he was not discouraged, he continued his 
search through good report and through ill report, and pa, | 
tiently dersevered in the object he had in view. The sun | 
shone and the shower fell, but neither the one nor the other 
drove him from his purpose; fifty times over did he examine 
every spot, yct still he prsevered and never gave up the pur- 
suit till he had found the lost shilling. Let us be ever careful 
that our object is a good one, and our motive in pursuing it a | 
proper one, and then, if we manicest the same perseverence, 
we may hope for the same success that attended the poor man 
if his search {or the lost shilling.”— Youth's Friend. 


| 

anepenaee | 

| EXERCISE. | 
| 


| BY F. H. DAVIDGE, ESQ. 





| The frequency with which we have adverted to the neces- 


| sity of exercise in the open air, as a mode of procuring health, 
| has been such that we should not again place the subject be- 
| fore our readers, were it not from the conviction that it cannot 
| be too often urged upon their notice. ‘lhe heat of our sum- 
mer’s sun and the sharpness of our winter’s cold furnish apo- 
ilogies for remaining under shelter, too plausible to be gener- | 
lally resisted. The person who can enjoy the quiet seclusion 





had drawn the group together, and the object they had in|! of his closet or drawing-room, fanned by the breezes during 
view. Some encouraged them to persevere, while others|| thegdog-days or warmed by the comfortable blaze of a cheer- 


threw cold water upon the matter. . 

Thus, at one time dispirited, and at another encouraged, 
the group worked to and fro until hope seemed once more al- 
most gone, 


ful fire at Christmas time, is ready to think a condition so 
grateful to his feelings precisely the one in which he should 
indulge. Hence it arises that we see a moderate degree of 
the appearance of health without its activity, and a full pro- | 


in vain to tell us that our climate is different from that of 
that our summers are too hot, and our winters too 
cold for exercise. If the summer be hot, the more reason is 
there for taking advantage of the cugl breathings of the morn. 
ing air, to be out among the fields when the dew drop stili , 
glitters on the floweret, or in the evening when the rays of 
the sun have lost their power; or if the winter’s blast be rude, 


| and the cold be pinching, nothing js easier than to wrap our 


cloaks around us and laugh at the tempest’s howl. Look for 
a moment at those of our countrymen to whom the morning’s 
air is familiar, and active exertion a constant habit, and see 
with what indifference they meet the changes of seasons 
On their cheeks may be seen the rosy tint of health, and in, 
their step the elastic tread of sturdy manhood, instead of the 
wan and pallid physiognomy and sluggish dragging of the 
limbs that distinguish those to whom the pillow is a morning 
companion, and the sofa the inseparable accompaniment of 
noon day. Not to take exercise is to rob our being of its 
worth, and whilst we live to die daily — American. 


Time.—The stream of time rolls rapidly away into the ocean 
of eternity, sweeping off, in its impetuous course, all human 
beings. Beauty, fashion, genius, accomplishments, wealth 
will be no more. Religion alone is destined to survive the 
ruin. Vain, then, very vain are all sublunary pleasures, all 
earthly advantages. “There is but one thing necessary.” 


aot 


Love.—There is something soothing and delightful in the 
recollection of a pure-minded woman’s affections; it is the oa- 
sis in the desert of a worldly man’s life, to which his feelings 
turn for refreshment, when wearied with the unhallowed pas- 
sions of this work-’o-day world. 


Tue passtons.—Our passion’, when under the guidance 
and control of reason, may be compared to these gentle bree- 
zes, whose agitations add a charm@o nature: but when let 
loose they become like the storms and whirlwinds which tear 
up all before them and scatter ruin and destruction around. 


SenstBLE querY.—When one of the English naval comman- 
ders was at Canton, the officers of his frigate gave a ball. 
Whilst they were dancing, a Chinese, who had quietly looked 
on during the operations softly said to one of the company 


| “Why dont you make your servants do this for you!” 


Basurutness.—There are two distinct sorts of what we call 
bashfulness; this, the awkwardness of a booby which a few 
steps into the world will eonvert into the pertness of a cox- 
comb; that, a consciousnes which the most delicate feclings 


| produce, and the most extensive knowledge cannot always re- 


move. 


Virtve anp piety.—Beauty and wit will die; learning will 
vanish away, and all the acts of life will soon be forgotten; 
but virtue and piety will remain forever. They are the foun- 
dation of honor and esteem, and the sources of ail beauty, or 


der, and happiness. 
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Neatly executed at the office of the Monument. 








